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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



CHRIST AS AN ORATOR. 

This most important subject has been certainly overlooked. There is 
no treatise professing to deal with the expressional gifts of the greatest 
extempore orator the worfd ha-s beheld. For two thousand years the 
human race has been led by the teachings of a man who, so far as can be 
discerned, never committed a thought to writing. There is only one his- 
torical mention of even His ability to write, and that was in the case of the 
woman taken in adultery ; when He stooped down and wrote on the 
ground. What He wrote we know not, it may have been signs or figures, 
not words ; it may have been merely meaningless lines to cover His em- 
barrassment or the nature of His reflections. His recorded sayings were 
not written by Himself, but by His followers. The world ewes its enlight- 
enment, its release from crude faith and superstitious practices to the dis- 
courses of Jesus Christ. Why, then, has nothing been written upon the 
subject of His oratory ? Because men have failed to see that Christ must 
employ the language of public discourse. The prophets spoke of Him in 
language which indicates His oratoric mission. " The Spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
council and might, and the spirit of knowledge ; and he shall smite the earth 
with the rod of His mouth and with the breath of His lips shall He slay the 
wicked." These are the highest endowments for a public speaker. In what 
terms could this mission be more clearly indicated. He would regenerate 
the world and bring all men under His sway, not by the sword but by His 
words. Christ recognized His mission as that of a great.sacred orator, for He 
declared : " God has anointed Me to preach the gospel to the poor." The 
men of His day regarded Him as a great speaker. On many occasions, 
while speaking, the people loudly praised His discourse in terms that reflect 
His oratorical power, for they were carried away by His words. So attrac- 
tive and commanding were the tones of His voice that many declared that 
He spoke as one having authority and not as the scribes. The band of 
officers which the Sanhedrim sent to entrap Jesus returned without accom- 
plishing the mission, and gave as a reason why they did not apprehend Him, 
not that He worked miracles, but that His speech was so persuasive that 
they could do nothing but listen, " for never man spake like this man." 

It is of no little importance that this subject receive attention. 

The correct interpretation of the sayings of Jesus depends upon how 
truly we understand His oratorical expressions. His methods of speech 
throw much light upon difficult sayings. Much of the obscurity that en- 
velops the words of Jesus would vanish if we could supply the look, gesture 
or tone of voice that He used. It is characteristic of extempore speech to be 
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elliptical or to abound in figures of rhetoric and exaggerated expressions ; 
and these, though readily understood at the time of utterance, have to be 
carefully weighed and freed from over-statement before the reader can 
glean the correct meaning. 

Many of the divisions of Christendom have been made by interpreting 
the oratorical language of Christ literally, and the first necessary step to- 
wards uniting all bodies of Christians is to interpret the truth of Christ in 
the light of reason, as in studying the expressions of all great speakers. 
Some say it was unwise for Christ to use oratorical expressions, but He 
only obeyed the laws of His nature. It is natural for men of high feeling 
and enthusiasm to speak strongly. Oratorical language, because highly 
passionate, is more clear than the trite and commonplace expressions, and. 
renders truth more solemn, elevated, and impressive. A study of Christ as 
an orator has a most important bearing upon exegesis. The bungling 
attempts of many commentators to explain certain apparently obscure 
passages, and their wrong interpretation of others, is due mainly to their 
failure to study the oratorio method of Christ. 

Christ said upon one occasion : " It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven." 
It is really amusing to wade through the ingenious efforts to explain this 
expression literally. Column on column has been written upon it by learned 
divines. All kinds of suppositions have been made about low gates and 
small doors at the entrance to Jerusalem, through which camels entered 
with difficulty. It is simply an oratorical expression for the performance 
of some very difficult task, like the old proverb " You might as well look 
for a needle in a haystack " This is only one of many passages in Christ's 
sermons which are puzzles, for a like reason. If Christ did not speak in 
the strong language of the orator, then many of his commandments are 
against human love. We are taught to hate father and mother, to pluck 
out our eyes and cut off our hands and feet if they offend us. Much of the 
mortification and self-inflicted torture of the monks of old, as well as many 
cruel acts, were inspired by a literal interpretation of rhetorical expressions. 

The teachings of Jesus as given by the Evangelists are full of contra- 
dictions if interpreted literally. The parables of Lazarus and the Prodigal 
Son are antagonistic and irreconcilable unless we look upon them as vivid 
oratorical pictures of two sides of God's nature. Now Christ speaks of 
God's love in the strongest language; then He represents God in the 
character of a punisher who will plunge his children into endless torment. 

Even the ordinary utterances of Christ present contradictions, if we lose 
sight of his oratorical method. He told His disciples that His mission was 
one of peace. Then he declared that He had not come to bring peace but 
war, to turn the son against the father, the mother-in-law against the 
daughter-in-law. The endeavor to interpret the sayings of Christ literally 
has led to much diversity of opinion in regard to what He taught in every 
department of social, moral and political life. It has led to the establish- 
ment of false social systems. The old Puritan took the strong phrases of 
Christ in their extreme literal sense. Many modern socialistic teachings are 
founded upon narrow literal interpretations of the antithetical and figura- 
tive language of Christ. 

In the space allotted to us we can but give a superficial glance at some of 
the leading oratorical elements of Christ's discourses. He was an orator in 
every sense of the word. There is a closer connection between the form and 
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spirit of His discourses than in the case of any other orator. He chose 
the most striking ways of presenting truth. Figures of speech, illustra- 
tions and parables are as thick in his sermons as stars in the milky way. 
The general manner of his address was direct or conversational. He 
always had His audience in mind and held the attention by His interroga- 
tive style. " Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings 1" "What went 
ye out into the wilderness to see?" At times He commanded His audience. 
" Be not afraid of them that kill the body. Let your loins be girded about 
and your light burning." At other times He warns, rebukes, reproves, re- 
proaches, prohibits. " Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees ; ye hypo- 
crites, ye can discern the face of the sky and the earth." " Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee." This form of direct address often 
becomes sympathetic, as if He held His audience in His mind and knew 
their frailties. " Come unto Me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden and 
I will give you rest." He was impressed deeply with the great truth that 
things in heaven are known by their likeness to things on the earth ; hence 
He often speaks in the language of oratorio correspondence. His most re- 
markable figure of this nature is His comparison of Himself to a vine. 
Contrast and antithesis abound : " If a son shall ask bread of any of you 
that is a father, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask a fish will he give 
him a serpent? Or if he ask an egg will he give him a scorpion V So truly 
oratorical was the style of Jesus that He touched every chord of the human 
heart. A man of keen sensibilities, sympathetic by nature, and living amid 
scenes of distress, sorrow and poverty, His heart was easily moved, and 
therefore His pathetic eloquence was deep, sincere and unsurpassed. Take, 
for example, His mournful dirge over Jerusalem. His story of the Prodigal's 
return has no equal for tender pathos in the records of oratory. And yet 
while the tender and loving prevails in His discourse, no orator has ever 
uttered such fierce denunciations and bitter sarcasms. " Beware of the 
Scribes, which desire to walk in long robes, and love greetings in the market 
places and the highest seats in the synagogues and the chief rooms at the 
feasts, which devour widows' houses and for a show make long prayers ; 
the same shall receive greater damnation." 

Briefly stated, the style of Christ is so oratorical that His sermons abound 
in examples of almost every figure of speech and every kind of eloquence, 
from the simple to the passionate. There is even found examples of wit 
and humor. His wit often shone brightly in His replies to the arguments of 
His opponents. His audience must have smiled with approval when they 
saw the sharp thrust or sarcastic turn by which His opponents were de- 
feated. How keen His wit in His famous reply to the Pharisees when they 
said that He cast out devils by the power of Beelzebub : " If I by the 
power of Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your children cast them 
out?" 

We have shown clearly that the word language of Christ was beyond 
all question oratorical. It can also be shown that He enforced His truths 
by those other agents of oratory, voice and gesture. We may be well assured 
that Christ had a beautiful and graceful body. There are no mentions of 
any physical defects. The leaders of the Jews who were opposed to Christ's 
teachings would have seized upon such defects if they existed to show that 
he was not the Messiah. The life that Christ led, preaching in the open air 
and even resting at night in the mountains of His native country, bespeaks 
a strong constitution. But we are not left in doubt in regard to the excel- 
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lence of His voice or the dramatic force of his gestures. "We learn that He 
held the attention of multitudes in the open air, speaking from the hillside 
or from a boat anchored in the lake. It is not an easy matter to address 
several thousand people in the open air, and his audience seldom numbered 
less than five thousand people, and sometimes many more. That His voice 
was skilfully modulated appears from many expressions (such as "speak- 
ing with a loud voice") in the sacred writers. 

They had even observed the changes which the passions made upon His 
voice, for they declare that He spoke at times with anger. The very words 
signifying to preach or speak are interchanged at times for words that 
mean loud or animated or round full utterance. There is strong evidence 
that His voice was very flexible and could express every shade of emotion. 
The language he uses, from sarcasm to pathos, denotes an oratoric nature, 
such that unless the tones of voice corresponded to the passions His 
audience would have regarded him as insincere. A most wonderful 
quality of Christ's voice was its power to convey a healing magnetism. 
The tones of His voice awakened new life in the penitent, in the dead 
and dying. The leper arose, cleansed ; the blind received his sight ; the 
deaf heard and the dumb spake at the sound of His voice. As a weapon 
of oratory Christ made good use of gesture. He often pointed to the 
object while speaking : " Behold those buildings ; " or with a circular 
motion of His hand : "Behold my mother and brethren." Sometimes His 
stories or parables were acted illustrations, little gesture dramas, as in 
the washing of the disciples' feet. His countenance had a most marvellous 
variety of expression. By a look or motion of His eye He made His ene- 
mies quail. He could preach an impressive sermon by an encircling glance 
of the eye. His look made Peter go forth from the Council Chamber a 
broken penitent. Sometimes, even when He said nothing, He revealed His 
soul by His countenance. 

We have tried to present briefly to the reader a great and new subject 
of extreme importance. We have thrown out a few reflections in regard to 
a much neglected side of Christ's nature, the expressional side. In our 
opinion no satisfactory or harmonious interpretation of the words of Christ 
can be obtained unless more careful'study is given to the oratorical charac- 
teristics of His style. 

We regret that space compels us to deal so concisely with such an im- 
portant and many-sided subject. 

T. Alexander Hyde. 



A FARMER'S VIEW OF FREE COINAGE. 

Ix is a singular fact that while the farmers are almost a unit in their 
demand for free coinage their city cousins are equally desirous to maintain 
the single standard. We find the city arrayed against the country on this 
great financial question. Surely, while the cities are so dependent upon 
the prosperity of the country, the two ought not to be divided as to the 
correct solution of the problem. 

With the single standard, as we have it now, and inadequate supply of 

the circulating medium, a dollar becomes daily dearer and the products of 

industry become cheaper and cheaper. "We hear much about scaling down 

debts, but who hears anything about scaling up debts? Yet this is what is 
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